Canadian 
Pamphlets 


Reciprocity  and  the 

Canadian  Farmer 


Which  Will  Reciprocity 
Bring  Him  the  Most  of 


New  Markets? 

OR 

New  Competitors  ? 


Canadian  Working  Man:  ■ if  you  hit  him  you  hit  me;  we  are  partners  and  stand  together. 


TAFT  TALKS  OUT! 


From  President  laffs  Message  to  Congress  with  the  Reciprocity  Agreement^ 

Jan.  26th,  1910, 

"  Ought  we  not  then  to  arrange  a  commercial  agreement  with 
"  Canada,  if  we  can,  by  which  we  shall  have  direct  access  to  her  great  supply 

"  of  natural  products  without  an  obstructing  or  prohibitory  tariff  ?  The 

'"  Dominion  has  prospered.    It  has  an  active,  aggressive  and  intelligent  people. 

"  They  are  COMING  TO  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS/'  "  Should 

we  not  now,  therefore,  before  their  policy  has  become  too  crystallized  and  fixed 
for  change,  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  real  concession,  facilitate  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  natural  resources  available  to 
our  people  ? "  t 

From  President  Taffs  Speech  in  New  York,  April  2jth,  191 1. 

"The  bond  uniting  the  Dominion  with  tfie  Mother  Country 

"is  light  and  almost  imperceptible  ....  I  have  said  that  this  was  a  critical 

"time  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  Reciprocity.  It  is  critical  because 
"unless  it  is  now  decided  favorably  to  Reciprocity,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
"no  such  opportunity  will  ever  again  come  to  the  United  States.  The  forces 
"which  are  at  work  in  England  and  in  Canada  to  separate  her  by  a  Chinese  wall 
"from  the  United  States  and  make  her  part  of  an  Imperial  commercial  band 
"reaching  from  England  around  the  world  to  England  again  by  a  system  of 
"preferential  tariffs,  will  derive  an  impetus  from  the  rejection  of  this  treaty;  and 
"if  we  would  have  Reciprocity  with  all  the  advantages  that  I  have  described, 
"and  that  I  earnestly  and  sincerely  believe  will  follow  its  adoption,  we  must 
"take  it  now  or  give  it  up  forever." 

From  President  Taffs  "Plain  Talk11  to  the  (American)  National  Grange 
Delegation,  May  8th,  191 1. 

"I  believe  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
"Providence,  to  put  an  artificial  wall  like  that  between  this  country  and  Canada, 
"and  not  get  the  benefit  that  will  inure  to  peoples  of  the  same  traditions,  the 
"same  language  and  practically  with  the  same  character  of  labor.  If  we  take 
"down  that  wall,  we  will  benefit  by  it;  FOR  WE  SHALL  SELL  MORE 
"AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTS  TO  CANADA  THAN  SHE  WILL  SELL 
"TO  US.  WE  DO  NOW,  AND  WE  SHALL  SELL  HER  EVEN  MORE 
"AFTER  THE  TREATY  GOES  INTO  EFFECT." 
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RECIPROCITY  WILL  PREVENT  A  PREFER- 
ENCE FROM  BRITAIN. 

Whatever  effect  Reciprocity  has  on  the  Canadian 
preference  on  British  goods,  it  will  finally  pre- 
vent any  British  Government  from  ever  giving 
Canada  a  preference  on  our  natural  products.  It 
has  been  frankly  interpreted  as  the  death  of  the 
Colonial  Preference  idea  in  Britain,  both  by  its 
friends  and  by  its  enemies. 

Britain  will  not  bonus  our  wheat  when  that 
wheat  is  being  shipped  to  Minneapolis  and  Buffalo 
and  mixed  with  American  wheat  before  export. 
More  than  that,  free  trade  working  both  ways,  what 
would  prevent  the  "  cute  Americans  "  from  sending 
their  wheat  into  Canada  to  be  subsequently  ex- 
ported to  Britain  from  Canadian  ports  as  Colonial 
wheat  with  a  right  to  the  preference9 

Then  the  basic  idea  of  the  Preferential  scheme  is 
to  unite  the  various  British  communities  com- 
mercially; and  this  idea  is  negatived  when  the 
Canadian  community  is  united  commercially  with 
a  foreign  nation. 

BRITISH  PREFERENCE  WOULD  GIVE  A 
BONUS  TO  EVERY  CANADIAN  FARM. 

A  preference  in  British  ports  would  be  of  im- 
mensely more  value  in  hard  cash  to  the  Canadian 
farmer  than  any  other  connection  which  could 
possibly  be  established  for  him.  Think  what  it 
would  mean  if  Canadian  wheat  were  worth  more  in 
Britain  than  the  wheat  of  any  other  country — 
American,  Argentine,  Russian!  We  should  command 
the  market — the  best  market — the  price-fixing 
market — of  the  world.  No  one  else  need  apply  until 
all  Canadian  grain  growers  had  been  served. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Canadian  dairy  products, 
Canadian  fruits,  Canadian  meat,  Canadian  vege- 
tables, whatever  we  ship  to  Britain.  Our  farmers 
would  be  in  a  preferred  position,  and  the  value  of 
farm  land  in  Canada  would  be  increased. 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  MARKET  FOR  THE 
CANADIAN  FARMER. 

It  is  a  stale  story  to  tell  of  the  value  of  the  British 
market  to  the  Canadian  farmer.  But  it  may  be  as 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  a  few  pivotal  facts. 

First,  the  British  market  is  largely  a  farmer's 
market. 

Out  of  every  six  dollars  worth  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts that  we  export  to  Britain,  five  dollars  worth 
come  off  the  Canadian  farm.    The  figures  are  these: 

Total  Canadian  exports  to  Great  Britain  for  1909 
—$126,384,726. 

Food  Products  exported  from  Canada  to  Great 
Britain— $101,992,448. 

Our  other  markets  are  not  of  this  character.  Out 
of  every  six  dollars  we  export  to  foreign  markets, 
only  a  little  over  one  dollar  comes  from  the  Canadian 
farm.  And  out  of  every  six  dollars  exported  to 
other  British  possessions,  less  than  three  dollars  are 
Canadian  farm  produce.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
markets — including  those  of  the  United  States- 
there  is  more  than  twice  as  much  in  value  of  manu- 
factured articles  exported  to  them  as  there  is  of* 
farm  products. 

The  British  market  is  not  only  a  farmers'  market, 
but  it  is  the  best  farmers'  market  in  the  world.  It 
consumes  immensely  more  of  every  sort  of  farm 
produce  than  we  can  possibly  supply.  We  alone 
could  never  supply  it.  We  can  go  on  "breaking"  and 
seeding  and  extending  our  farm  operations  as  much 
as  we  like;  the  British  market  can  absorb  all  the 
product  and  still  have  sufficient  demand — as  a  rule 
— to  keep  up  the  price.  Some  figures  showing  the 
consuming  power  of  the  British  market  may  be  of 
interest. 


♦BRITISH  IMPORTS,  1909. 


Butter   £22,424,926  $108,600,000 

Cheese   6,829,863  33,100,000 

Wheat   45,272,131  219,700,000 

Barley   7,143,849  34,700,000 

Oats   5,437,857  26,300,000 

Flour   6,370,480  30,900,000 

Eggs   7,233,932  35,100,000 

Fruit  (dried)   2,829,553  13,700,000 

Fruit  (fresh)   10,855.200  53,600,000 

Bacon.   13,901,665  67,500,000 

Beef   10,143,401  49,200,000 

Hams   3,112,896  15,100,000 

Mutton   7,839,195  39,000,000 

Vegetables  (raw).. .  3,978,537  18,600,000 


*  British  Trade  Returns,  1909. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  little  of  this  enormous  market 
Canada  has  supplied  when  we  remember  that  the 
total  Canadian  exports  to  Great  Britain  this  same 
year  were  $101,992,448  of  farm  produce  —  less 
than  half  the  British  imports  of  wheat  alone. 
Both  Argentina  and  the  United  States  beat  us. 
Argentina  sold  the  British  people  £37,717,295 
($184,900,000 )  worth  of  farm  products;  and  the 
Americans  sold  them  £118,353,893  ($574,000,000) 
worth.  If  we  had  a  substantial  preference  at  British 
ports,  we  could  cut  deeply  into  both  of  these  figures 
and  put  the  Canadian  farmer  in  a  preferred  position 
before  the  wTorld.  Prices  on  Canadian  products 
would  go  up;  Canadian  farms  would  be  worth  more; 
and  Canadian  farmers  would  outstrip  their  rivals. 

But  the  Government  would  rather  turn  Western 
Canada  into  "  the  backyard  of  Chicago  "  than  "  the 
Granary  of  the  Empire." 

AFTER  OUR  RESOURCES  AND  MARKETS. 

So  attractive  have  been  our  natural  resources  and 
our  native  markets  to  the  American  industrial  kings, 
that  at  least  $226,000,000  have  been  invested  by 
them  so  far  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branch  factories  near  our  resources  and  markets, 
Governor  Foss,  of  Mass.,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
hundreds  of  millions  will  be  so  transferred  to  Canada 
if  the  present  tariff  is  maintained. 

One  of  the  American  purposes  of  this  Reciprocity 
agreement  is  to  get  at  our  natural  resources — not 
to  develop  them  in  Canada  as  must  be  done  to-day 
— but  to  carry  them  away  in  a  raw  condition  to  the 
United  States  to  be  manufactured  in  American 
cities  by  American  workingmen  to  the  profit  of 
American  capital  and  the  making  of  a  Home  Market 
for  the  American  farmers.  A  clause  has  actually  been 
put  in  the  agreement  opening  the  road  to  our  pulp 
forests;  and  the  Americans  will  rush  in  over  it  the 
moment  they  catch  our  Provincial  Governments  off 
their  guard. 

As  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  said  in  his  Montreal  speech, 
"  does  any  one  imagine  that  the  Americans  put  in 
that  pulpwood  clause  just  to  fill  up?  It  was  put 
there  for  business;"  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  mean  business  when  they  once  get  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  out  of  the  way  but  actually 
encouraging  them  in  their  insidious  siege  operations 
against  the  Provincial  guardians  of  our  resources. 

BANISHING  THE  BRITISH  INVESTOR. 

Another  effect  of  this  policy  will  be  to  drive  away 
the  British  investor.  It  is  calculated  that  there  is 
now  invested  in  the  great  public  works  and  mighty 
national  enterprises  of  Canada  $1,800,000,000  of 
British  capital — all  invested  on  the  understanding 
that  Canadian  development  along  independent  East- 
a,nd-West  lines  was  to  be  continued.  What  will 
these  investors  think  now?  How  will  this  affect 
the  $150,000,000  of  British  capital  that  is  to-day 
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flowing  annually  into  this  country?  The  volume  is 
increasing  every  year.  What  will  the  European 
money-lenders  think  of  our  stability  as  nation- 
builders?  Yet  without  their  capital,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  development  and  equipment  of  the 
Dominion? 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  farmer,  is,  of  course, 
obvious.  Let  this  country  be  starved  of  capital, 
and  railways  will  no  longer  follow  the  plough, 
industries  will  no  longer  create  a  Home  Market, 
steamboats  will  no  longer  be  built  to  lessen  the 
freight  rates,  such  enterprises  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  and  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  will  no  longer 
be  dreamed  of.  The  growth  of  the  country  will 
cease;  our  national  strength  will  be  paralyzed;  and 
the  farming  community  will  fall  back  into  that  con- 
dition of  stagnation  they  learned  to  know  so  well 
during  the  dark  days'  of  the  "  American  exodus." 


wil\  really  be  in  our  market?  It  is  impossible  to 
be  dogmatic  on  this  point;  but  no  one  imagines 
that  the  people  of  the  South  are  going  to  buy  much 
Canadian  produce — especially  the  large  colored 
population — that  Texas,  California,  and  the  far- 
away States  generally  are  going  to  clamor  for  our 
output  of  farm  products. 

Then  what  about  the  American  farmers  of  the 
agricultural  States  that  line  our  border  from  Maine 
to  Oregon?  Will  farmers  want  to  buy  much  farm 
stuff  from  other  farmers?  Will  they  rush  in  to 
purchase  precisely  the  sort  of  things  they  are  striv- 
ing hard  to  sell  in  competition  with  us?  They 
certainly  do  not  act  like  it  now  when  they  are 
organizing  and  agitating  to  keep  that  competition 
out. 

There  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  "ninety 
million  market." 


Tiie  disadvantage  of  doubling  up  with  a  bigger  fellow. 


The  American  Market. 


What  Will  it  be  Worth  to  Canada  ?  Does 
it  Make  Those  Who  Have  it  Rich? 


"The  market  of  ninety  millions!" 

That  is  the  phrase  which  is  heard  oftener  than 
any  other  when  people  are  descanting  on  the 
advantages  of  Reciprocity. 

"Ninety  millions"  is  a  big  mouth-filling  number; 
and  sounds  impressive  to  a  people  who  have  been 
getting  along  with  seven  or  eight  millions. 

We  seldom  stop  to  think  what  ninety  millions 
really  mean.  How  many  of  the  "ninety  millions" 


HOW  IT  HELPS  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER! 

One  test  which  can  easily  be  applied  is  the  effect 
which  this  much  advertised  market  has  had  on 
those  who  have  always  enjoyed  free  access  to  its 
alleged  enriching  appetite.  Has  it  made  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  rich?  Are  they  so  much  better  off 
than  we  are  that  their  very  prosperity  proves  the 
value  of  this  "ninety-million  market"? 

VALUE  OF  FARM  LANDS. 

Let  us  see! 

Taking  first  the  figures  which  were  laid  before 
the  American  Senate  touching  this  very  question, 
we  find  some  American  statistics  as  to  the  average 
value  of  farm  lands  in  both  countries.  Examining 
them  by  groups  of  States  and  Provinces,  we  see 
that,  while  the  average  value  per  acre  of  improved 
land  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  ran 


$25,  $26  and  $24  respectively,  the  average  value 
in  New  Brunswick  was  $24,  in  Nova  Scotia  was 
$31,  in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  $32  and  in  Que- 
bec was  $43.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  "market 
of  ninety  millions"  had  helped  these  border  New 
England  farmers  very  much. 

The  figures  for  New  York  are  not  given;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  just  what  was  due  to  market 
garden  features  near  New  York  City  if  they  were. 
Ontario  is  put  down  as  worth  $50  per  acre.  In 
the  West,  the  figures  are  naturally  lower.  We  are 
just  opening  up  that  region.  There  is  still  much 
free  land  to  keep  dojvn  the  general  price.  But  the 
figures  showing  the  increase  in  values  during  the 
last  ten  years  are  most  illuminating.  The  per- 
centages of  increase  in  the  Western  States  and 
Provinces  are  as  follows: — 

Percentage  of 

*  State  increase  in  value  of 

farm  land. 

Minnesota   77 

Wisconsin   63 

Indiana   92 

Percent,  of 

Province  increase  in 

farm  land. 

Manitoba   123 

Saskatchewan   201 

Alberta   185 

*  American  Senate  Document,  849. 

The  American  increases  were  made  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  "market  of  ninety-millions." 
The  Canadian  increases  were  made  without  access 
to  that  boasted  market.  It  looks  as  if  we  might 
do  a  little  growing  without  the  stimulus  of  Reci- 
procity. 

GROWTH  OF  POPULATION. 

Another  set  of  figures  drawn  from  the  arsenal 
of  the  enemy  which  betray  the  little  value  of  the 
"market  of  ninety  millions,"  are  those  dealing  with 
the  drift  of  population  in  the  various  American 
•States,  as  revealed  by  the  recent  American  census. 
If  the  "market  of  ninety  millions"  would  be  as 
valuable  to  us  as  the  advocates  of  Reciprocity 
insist,  then  the  States  and  the  sections  of  States 
which  most  nearly  correspond  to  Canadian  Provinces 
and  counties  should  show  a  great  growth.  They 
have  had  this  market  right  along,  and  they  are  in 
no  danger  whatever  of  losing  it — as  we  might  lose 
it  any  day  by  the  tearing  up  of  this  agreement — and 
if  it  would  help  us,  provided  we  could  obtain  access 
to  it,  it  must  have  helped  them  to  have  had  that 
access. 

Let  us  see. 

*The  growth  in  Maine  during  the  last  ten  years — 
1900  to  1910— has  been  from  694,466  to  742,371  or 
less  than  seven  per  cent.  The  growth  in  New 
Hampshire  has  been  from  411,588  to  430,572  or 
between  4  and  5  per  cent.  The  growth  in  Vermont 
has  been  from  343,641  to  355,956  or  just  over  3| 
per  cent.  These  figures  include  the  whole  of  these 
States,  showing  urban  as  well  as  rural  growth. 

The  Canadian  figures  for  this  decade  are  not  yet 
available;  but  if  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec 
do  not  at  least  equal  this  advance,  there  will  be 
great  disappointment  in  Canada.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
gain  so  small  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  loss. 

Then  there  are  the  counties  in  New  York  State 
which  adjoin  the  Canadian  boundary.    In  some 


cases  they  show  an  actual  loss,  and,  in  others,  a 

very  small  advance.    The  figures  are  as  follows:  

*  Advance  sheets  of  new  American  Census. 


County  1900  1910 

Orleans   30,164  32,000 

Wayne   48,660  50,179 

Oswego   70,881  71,664 

Jefferson   76,748  80,297 

St.  Lawrence   89,083  89,005 

Franklin   42,853  45,717 

Clinton   47,430  48,230 

Lewis   27,427  24,849 

Herkimer   57,049  56,356 

Hamilton   4,947  4,373 

Essex   30,707  33,458 


Total   525,949  536,128 


*  Advance  sheets  of  American  Census. 

There  is  also  the  State  of  Iowa — the  particular 
State  of  which  the  Americans  are  most  fond  of 
boasting  as  an  ideal  agricultural  State!  It  lies 
right  in  the  midst  of  this  great  "  market  of  ninety 
millions;"  and  yet,  during  the  decade  from  1900 
to  1910,  it  actually  lost  population.  Its  figures  fell 
from  2,231,853  in  1900  to  2,224,771  in  1910.  Appar- 
ently this  "patent  medicine" — Reciprocity — which 
i3  so  highly  commended  to  us,  who  are  not  at  all  sick 
but  "very  well,  thank  you,"  is  anything  but  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  who  are  taking  it  all  the  time. 
On  the  basis  of  their  own  official  "testimonials," 
it  never  cures,  and  it  sometimes  kills. 

It  may  interest  farmers  who  are  not  "one  crop" 
men  to  notice  that,  even  under  present  conditions, 
the  value  of  the  American  market  is  shrinking. 
The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  a  number  of 
articles  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  three  years: — 


Article  1908  1909  1910 

Swine   $  10,357  $    2,826  $  6,088 

Sheep   911,740  420,345  569,679 

Beef   11,522  9,241  7,561 

Flax   162,625  120,579  84,035 

Apples   317,904  37,496  132,810 

Berries   201,084  178,440  148,676 

Barley   139,573  144,660  66,608 


Hansard,  1911,  pages  7027-7030. 
"ABANDONED  FARMS"  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Another  suggestive  comment  on  the  value  of 
the  "  market  of  ninety  millions  "  is  supplied  by 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Montreal  Star  on  the 
"  abandoned  farms "  of  New  England.  New 
England  should  be  the  spoiled  darling  of  that 
nourishing  market,  so  far  as  the  East  is  concerned. 
It  has  been  long  settled;  it  is  nearest  to  the  great 
manufacturing  cities  which  are  enormous  con- 
sumers of  food;  its  inhabitants  perfectly  under- 
stand the  climate  and  the  soil;  and  it  is  gridironed 
with  railways. 

Yet  "  abandoned  farms  "  are  a  pathetic  feature 
of  the  landscape.  This  does  not  mean  that  men 
have  tried  to  till  a  sterile  soil  and  then  moved 
hastily  on.  Generations  have  lived  and  pros- 
pered and  died  on  these  farms;  and  then  the  blight 
has  fallen  on  them.  Splendid  old  houses,  three 
stories  in  height  and  containing  spacious  rooms 
and  tall  Colonial  porches,  stand  empty  and  deserted, 
a  prey  to  the  elements.  Long  lines  of  sheds  lead 
to  immense  barns;  and  even  wagons  have  been 
left  to  rot  in  the  yards.  One  would  think  that 
a  plague  had  descended  on  the  country.  Per- 
manent stone  fences  now  run  through  acres  of 
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scrub  which  were  once  fertile  fields;  and  the  finest 
"  homesteads 11  in  the  world  can  be  bought  for 
a  song.  But  it  is  not  a  song  in  praise  of  the  "  mar- 
ket of  ninety  millions  "! 

The  State  Government  of  Vermont  has  taken  the 
problem  up  seriously.  It  is  trying  to  lure  the  people 
back  to  the  land.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  annual  report  says  that  "  Vermont 
is  an  agricultural  State  primarily,  and  her  possi- 
bilities along  this  line  are  unlimited."  "  Ver- 
mont's geographical  position,"  he  says  again, 
u  places  her  within  the  market  milk  zone  of  both 
Boston  and  New  York."  Then  come  laments 
over  the  "  abandoned  farms ".  "  There  was  a 
time  years  ago,"  goes  on  the  Commissioner,  "  when 
the  farmers — our  grandfathers  and  forefathers 
here  in  New  England — occupied  the  farms  that 
are  now  abandoned.  They  not  only  made  a  living, 
but  they  raised  families  and  put  money  in  the 
bank."  That  is  sufficient  testimonial  to  the 
agricultural  value  of  the  land. 

Yet  within  the  last  ten  years  alone,  the  tillage 
of  this  State  of  Vermont  has  decreased  twenty- 
three  per  cent. 

The  "  abandoned  farm  "  situation  in  all  New 
England  is  nothing  short  of  appalling.  This  is, 
it  must  be  remembered,  a  growing  time  for  this 
Continent.  Immigrants  are  pouring  in  from  all 
sides.  New  land  is  being  eagerly  taken  up  and 
cultivated  everywhere.  The  area  of  tillage  is 
spreading  like  a  circle  of  ripples  on  a  pond.  Yet 
in  New  England — the  very  garden  of  the  "  market 
of  ninety  millions  " — the  number  of  farms  has 
actually  decreased  2.3  per  cent  in  the  last  decade. 
The  total  acreage  has  decreased  4.3  per  cent. 
When  we  come  down  to  improved  land — land  which 
would  never  be  abandoned  under  anything  like 
favorable  conditions — the  decrease  amounts  to 
almost  eleven  per  cent.  The  New  Englanders 
have  left  their  best  farms  in  despair. 

A  magazine  writer  in  Boston  who  has  gone 
into  the  subject  'says — "  The  farms  abandoned 
in  New  England  in  the  past  decade  aggregate 
875,000  acres  out  of  20,549,000  acres  held  as  farm 
land  ten  years  ago,  a  loss  of  4.3  per  cent."  The 
decrease  in  Massachusetts  was  9  per  cent,  in  New 
Hampshire,  14  per  cent,  and — as  we  have  said — 
in  Vermont,  23  per  cent. 

So  much  for  the  coddling  power  of  "  the  market 
of  ninety  millions ".  Unfortunately,  the  said 
"  market  of  ninety  millions  "  brought  other  things 
— it  brought,  for  example,  the  Trusts.  These 
New  England  farmers  found  that  they  could  not 
sell  meat  to  their  own  factory  towns  next  door 
because  the  Chicago  Meat  Trust  had  established 
cold  storage  plants  all  along  the  line;  and  their 
beef,  ham  and  bacon  beat  out  the  local  farmer.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  "  summer  visitor  "  trade,  many 
more  of  these  farms  would  have  been  abandoned 
long  ago. 


Wheat. 

The  big  "  plum  "  in  the  Reciprocity  pudding  is 
reserved  for  the  man  who  grows  Wheat,  according 
to  Government  arguments.    They  say: 

"  Of  course,  everybody  is  going  to  get  rich  out 
of  Reciprocity;  there  may  be  some  delay  or  even 
doubt  in  the  case  of  the  others,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  Wheat-grower,  there  is  no  doubt— no  delay. 
He  is  to  be  given  a  new  market — a  market 
of  ninety  millions — the  sun  of  the  South  is  to 
shine  on  his  Wheat  fields,  and  his  grain  will  turn 
to  gold." 

If  Reciprocity  does  not  "  make  the  Wheat-grower 
rich  ",  it  is  confessedly  a  failure.    The  Govern- 


ment would  rest  their  whole  case  on  that  single 

claim. 

Therefore,  it  is  worth  looking  into  closely.  We 
do  not  want  to  sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage;  and  then  not  get  the  pottage. 

THE  AMERICANS  EXPORT  WHEAT. 

A  market  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  size  but 
by  its  purchasing  capacity.  A  man  who  drove 
his  hogs  to  a  fine  market  made  up  of  ninety  other 
hog-raisers  would  have  to  drive  them  home  again. 
A  market  of  nine  merchants  or  mechanics,  who 
eat  pork,  would  be  far  better. 

The  American  market  is  a  Wheat-exporting 
market.  It  has  Wheat  for  sale.  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  is  producing  Wheat  enough 
to  feed  120  millions,  let  alone  90  millions.  It 
is  exporting  more  wheat  than  Canada. 

The  wheat  production  and  exportation  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  respectively  for 
the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: — 

♦United  States. 


Production  Exportation 

bushels  bushels 

1907                            735,260,970  76,569,423 

1908                            634,087,000  '100,371,057 

1909                           664,602,000  66,923,244 

1910   737,189,000 

Canada. 

Production  Exportation 

bushels  bushels 

1907                             93,104,753  26,874,538 

1908                            128,647,876  48,678,678 

1909"                            165,787,530  59,959,663 

1910   149,989,600 


*  American  Senate  Document,  849. 

The  figures  of  flour  exported  show  even  more 
convincingly  that  the  Americans  are  a  much 
greater  exporting  nation  in  wheat  products  than  we 
are.  In  1907.  they  exported  fifteen  barrels  to 
our  one;  in  1908,  they  exported — roughly —  fourteen 
barrels  to  our  two;  and  in  1909,  they  exported 
ten  barrels  to  our  a  little  better  than  one  and  a 
half.  That  is,  the  Americans  exported  last  year 
in  wheat  and  flour  the  equivalent  of  114,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

EXPORT  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT. 

Then  there  is  this  other  significant  fact — the 
Americans  beat  us  all  hollow  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
porting the  finished  product  instead  of  the  raw 
material.  That  is  to  say,  the  flour  they  export 
makes  a  larger  percentage  of  their  total  wheat 
production  than  does  ours. 

Some  few  years,  taken  at  random,  show  this: — 

Percentage  of  flour  exports  of  total  wheat 


production. 

*Year  In  Canada  In  United  States 

1901   5.94  16.07 

1903   7.38  13.24 

1906   5.49  9.04 

1908   6.98  9.88 

1909   4.71  7.12 


♦American  Senate  Document,  849. 

Reciprocity  will  increase  this  discrepancy  to  our 
disadvantage.  We  will  ship  a  larger  quantity  of 
our  wheat  to  the  American  mills,  and  our  own  mills 
will  stagnate;  with  the  result  that  the  Americans 
will  make  and  export  more  flour  and  we  will  make 
and  export  less,  relatively.    But  we  will  sell  & 
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larger  percentage  of  our  raw  material.  Thus  back 
we  will  drop  into  the  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water"  class,  while  our  rivals  will  gain  the  ad- 
ditional profits  of  manufacture  and  capture  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  our  wheat. 

The  Americans  know  all  about  this.  Senator 
Beveridge — who,  though  from  an  agricultural  State, 
was  eager  for  Reciprocity — wrote  just  the  other 
day: — 

"We  are  the  greatest  exporters  of  wheat  in  the 
world.  American  wheat  successfully  competes  with 
Russian  and  Argentine  wheat  in  every  European 
market.  All  of  the  wheat  that  Canada  now  pro- 
duces is  not  so  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  that  we  Americans  send  abroad." 
So  the  first  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  this 

"ninety  million  market"  is  a  market  glutted  with 

its  own  wheat,  and  exporting  in  competition  with 

us. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TJIE  AMERICAN 
MARKET. 

The  Liberals  pretend  that,  though  the  Americans 
may  now  grow  enough  wheat  for  home  consumption 
and  a  lot  for  export,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  soon  catch  up  with 
their  food  supplies  and  make  them  large  importers 
of  wheat.    This  is  a  beautiful  dream;  but  

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

The  official  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United 
States  show  that  to-day  less  than  one-half  of  their 
farm  lands  are  cultivated.  Thus,  if  to-day  they  are 
able  to  grow  enough  wheat  for  120  millions  of 
people,  they  have  only  to  put  all  their  farm  land 
under  the  plough  to  produce  wheat  for  240  millions 
of  people.  That  alone  leaves  them  quite  a  margin 
of  growth. 

But  notoriously  the  Americans  are  wasteful 
cultivators.  They — like  ourselves — have  so  much 
land  that  they  do  not  have  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  But  they  could,  under  pressure.  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
Barker,  a  well-known  political  economist,  tells  us 
that,  while  the  Americans  have  an  average  yield  of 
from  11  to  14  bushels  an  acre,  the  Germans  produce 
28  bushels  an  acre  with  an  inferior  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  British  produce  32  bushels  an  acre.  So 
he  calculates  that  if  the  Americans  would  double 
their  area  of  cultivation,  and  bring  their  standard 
of  production  up  to  that  of  Europe,  they  could 
easily  quadruple  their  present  output.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  they  will  do  this  for  many  years.  It 
is  enough  to  keep  well  ahead  of  the  demand.  But 
these  figures  show  how  baseless  is  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  will  soon  be  unable  to  grow  its 
own  loaf  of  bread. 

WILL  CANADIANS  GET  HIGHER  PRICES 
FOR  THEIR  WHEAT? 

Prices  of  wheat  constantly  vary  in  different 
markets.  James  J.  Hill  has  been  telling  the  farmers 
of  the  American  West  that  tariffs  do  not  fix  prices; 
and  he  proves  his  point  by  showing  them  that  prices 
for  wheat  differ  in  the  various  American  States 
which  are  not  separated  by  tariffs  at  all.  Thus, 
last  December  he  says  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  12  cents  a  bushel  between  California  and  Oregon; 
that  in  1909.  wheat  was  $1.12  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  and  SI  17 \  in  the  South  Atlantic  States;  that 
in  1910,  wheat  prices  ran — Ohio,  72  cents;  Missouri, 
78  cents;  Tennessee,  90  cents;  Oklahoma,  73  cents; 
Arkansas,  85  cents;  Oregon,  72  cents;  and  so  forth. 
Differences  were  plainly  caused  by  something  else 
than  tariffs. 

Local  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  prices. 
The  American  market  is  much  more  subject  to 
reckless  speculation  than  ours,  and  consequently 


prices  see-saw  up  and  down;  but  seldom  do  the 
high  prices  mean  anything  to  the  American  farmer. 
He  has  probably  sold  before  the  top  figures  are 
even  dreamed  of.  The  Canadian  market  is  steadier 
and  therefore  more  dependable.  The  "wheat  pit" 
has  less  effect  upon  it. 

Now,  if  the  tariff  be  removed,  the  Canadian  farmer 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  his  own  local  conditions. 
His  market  will  become  merged  in  that  of  the  United 
States;  and  our  comparative  freedom  from  de- 
pression or  panic  will  be  lost.  The  tendency  will 
be,  of  course,  for  prices  to  reach  a  level;  and,  in 
both  cases,  they  must  be  finally  governed  by  the 
rates  in  Liverpool.  It  is  the  price  to  be  secured 
by  the  exported  surplus  that  governs  the  home 
market  and  the  price  in  Liverpool  must  always  fix 
the  price  in  every  Country  that  exports  wheat. 

We  must  not  forget  that  prices  are  frequently 
manipulated  in  the  United  States.  Thus  they  reach 
an  artificial  height  at  times  which  looks  tempting. 
But  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  will  stop 
all  that.  They  will  be  hammered  down  to  the 
natural  price  which  usually  obtains  now  in  Canada 
and — as  we  have  said — is  fixed  by  the  price  in 
Liverpool.  The  proof  of  this  is  that,  on  the  an- 
nouncement on  this  Reciprocity  pact,  wheat  prices 
at  once  fell  in  both  the  American  and  Canadian 
markets.  An  artificial  barrier  was  threatened,  and 
so  fictitious  prices  collapsed.  Moreover,  the  rates 
at  Winnipeg  and  Minneapolis  moved  nearer  together. 
And  all  this  before  the  agreement  passed.  The 
fall  in  Minneapolis  wheat  amounted  to  over  eight 
cents. 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  WILL  LOSE  ITS 
.  IDENTITY. 

Canadian  Wheat  is  the  best  in  the  world.  We 
must  never  forget  this  crucial  fact  when  thinking  of 
the  effects  of  dumping  our  wheat  into  a  common 
pile  with  anybody  else.  The  American  millers  now 
buy  our  wheat  and  pay  the  duty  in  order  to  have 
it  to  mix  with  their  own  inferior  grade  and  so  get 
better  flour  for  their  own  people.  They  can  import 
it,  of  course,  without  duty,  to  grind  for  export.  Their 
own  Government  so  frankly  recognizes  the  superior- 
ity of  Canadian  wheat  that  it  has  made  a  special 
provision  for  allowing  them  to  import  it,  grind  it, 
and  then  export  the  flour,  without  paying  duty  on 
the  Canadian  grain. 

Our  Government  is  now  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment a  strong  act  which  holds  all  sorts  of  heavy 
penalties  over  any  persons  who  "  mix  "  Canadian 
wheat  in  elevators  or  elsewhere,  and  thereby  cause 
our  superior  grades  to  lose  their  identity.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  Dominion  Grain  Commission, 
composed  of  high-priced  men  and  with  heavy  run- 
ning expenses,  to  watch  our  wheat  from  the  head 
to  the  hopper  and  see  that  it  does  not  get  "  mixed  " 
with  inferior  grades. 

Yet  Reciprocity  will  invite  our  farmers  to  send 
their  wheat  to  a  market  where  "  mixing "  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  trade,  and  where  Canadian  wheat 
is  bought  for  the  very  purpose  of  "  mixing  "  it  with 
low-grade  American  wheats  with  a  view  to  giving 
body  to  the  flour.  In  American  mills  its  identity 
will  not  be  accidentally  lost,  but  deliberately  de- 
stroyed. The  world  will  forget  the  existence  of 
"  Manitoba  hard."  It  will  have  died  to  give  a 
better  reputation  to  American  flour.  Our  boasted 
Grain  Commission  will  be  money  and  labor  thrown 
away. 

Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  our  law  will  not 
permit  "  mixing  "  in  Canada  while  the  American 
law  encourages  it,  will  tend  to  divert  the  shipment 
of  wheat  through  American  ports;  and  Duluth, 
Buffalo  and  New  York  will  be  built  up  at  the  expense 
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of  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Montreal,  St.  John 
and  Halifax.  This  practieally  means  the  serious 
crippling  of  the  elevator  business  throughout  Canada 
and  the  annihilation  of  our  boasted  inland  marine. 
We  have  been  ^  establishing  fine  ship-building  in- 
dustries on  our  inland  waters,  supporting  a  popula- 
tion which  must  buy  its  food  from  the  Canadian 
farmer;  and  now  this  will  be  knocked  on  the  head 
by  a  system  ,  which  makes  shipment  much  easier 
and  more  loosely  watched  by  American  ships  and 
ports. 

BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MILLING  INDUSTRY 
NECESSARY  TO  THE  FARMERS. 

This  is  not  a  subject  toward  which  either  wheat 
growers  or  Canadians  generally  can  be  indifferent. 
Flour  mills  turn  out  more  than  flour.  They  create 
the  by-products  which  are  an  absolute  necessity  for 
feeding  cattle,  raising  hogs  and  the  development  of 
the  dairy.  Without  mills,  no  country  can,  in  this 
day  of  keen  competition,  become  a  successful  farm- 
ing country.  Live  stock  is  forced  to  other  regions 
to  be  fattened;  the  soil  is  impoverished;  intensive 
farming  is  delayed;  and  all  the  side-issues  which 
make  agriculture  a  profession  are  cut  off.  Our 
farmers  cannot  get  on  without  Bran  and  Shorts — 
still  the  Government  proposes  to  try  to  make  them 
do  so. 

The  milling  industry  in  Canada  is  prosperous 
under  present  conditions;  but  it  is  in  no  position 
to  face  the  competition  of  the  powerful  milling 
concerns  of  the  United  States.  The  Government 
recognized  this,  and  did  not  put  flour  on  the  free 
list — though  the  Americans  wanted  them  to,  and  the 
Democrats  want  to  drop  their  flour  duty  anyway. 
This  pact,  however,  will  cripple  our  best  mills 
seriously  and  utterly  wipe  out  some  of  the  small 
ones.  Look  at  the  comparison.  At  the  last  census, 
we  had  some  four  hundred  mills  in  Canada  in 
which  $16,000,000  were  invested.  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  some  20,000  mills  with  a  capital 
investment  of  $225,000,000.  The  by-products  alone 
of  these  American  mills  reach  five  million  tons,  a 
contribution  of  great  value  to  American  farmers. 

A  well-known  authority  says  that  "  outside  of  a 
few  large  concerns  in  Canada,  the  millers  to-day 
are  scarcely  making  a  living."  It  will  take  very 
little  to  stop  many  of  them  altogether.  This  same 
authority  asserts  that "  the  first  effect  of  Reciprocity 
in  wheat  will  doubtless  be  the  annihilation  of  the 
small  milling  concerns  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta." 
This  means  that  these  Provinces  will  be  without 
milling  by-products;  that  they  must  import  their 
own  flour ;  and  that  they  will  fall  back  to  the  position 
of  raisers  of  raw  products  only. 

UNITED  STATES  MILLERS  MUST  HAVE  OUR 
WHEAT.    AN  AMERICAN  AUTHORITY 
ADMITS  IT. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  MILLER,  published 
in  Minneapolis,  has  been  printing  a  number  of  very 
frank  articles  on  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  flour  milling  business  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  articles,  published  on  Feb. 
8th  last,  shows  how  American  flour  exports  have 
fallen  off  because  of  the  inability  of  Canadian 
wheat  to  enter  the  United  States,  and  adds  that 
"  another  change  is  now  impending  in  the  trade 
and  again  the  1  Northwestern  Miller  '  goes  on  record 
with  a  prediction:  that  if  the  opportunity  now  at 
hand  to  obtain  free  wheat  from  Canada  is  neglected, 
the  American  miller  will  suffer." 

Farther  along,  it  goes  into  particulars.  It  says: 
"  Bountiful  nature  has  placed  at  the  very  threshold 

of  this  country  a  natural  wheatfield  the  like  of 


which  has  never  before  been  known  since  the  world 
was  made.  This  magnificent  source  of  supply,  a 
mighty  empire  in  itself,  produces  glorious  wheat 
of  unrivalled  quality.  Its  possibilities  are  dif- 
ficult to  overestimate.  The  land  was  created 
for  wheat-raising.  This  area  can  and  will  produce 
sufficient  wheat  to  keep  American  mills  supplied 
to  double  their  present  capacity,  and  to  extend 
their  usefulness  for  good  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent.  This  territory  lies  at  our  very  doors.  Our 
mills  are  ready  and  willing  to  grind  its  product." 
Farther  on,  it  proceeds: 

"  The  disposition  of  Canada's  surplus  is  a  question 
upon  the  answer  to  which  depends  the  future 
not  only  of  the  milling  interests  of  the  Northwest, 
but  indeed  <£  the  United  States.  Canadian  mills 
do  not  have  capacity  enough  to  grind  this  wheat. 
If  they  had  the  capacity,  they  would  not  possess 
the  market  for  their  flour  sufficiently  large  to  take 
it.  American  mills  have  both  the  capacity  to 
grind  and  the  market  to  supply." 
Then  comes  this  revealing  statement: 

"  The  miller  who  is  able  to  grind  this  enormous  crop 
will  be  the  miller  of  the  future;  and,  where  he  is, 
there  will  be  the  great  mills  of  the  world.1 ' 

"To  obviate  the  clanger  which  threatens 
American  milling  interests  from  the  North,  there 
is  but  one  course,"  goes  on  the  "  Northwestern 
Miller."  "  The  free  admission  of  the  raw  material 
is  the  sole  remedy.  Milling  in  bond  under  present 
regulations  is  impracticable,  and  almost  impossible. 
Millers  who  undertake  it  will  find  it  too  cumber- 
some and  expensive  to  be  profitable,  the  margin 
in  flour  at  best  being  but  slight." 
Later,  there  is  a  frank  admission  of  the  superiority 

of  Canadian  wheat.  This  Minneapolis  paper  says: 

"  Owing  to  the  high  quality  and  superior  strength 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  newly  opened  Canadian 
Northwest,  one  bushel,  mixed  with  three  bushels 
of  less  virile  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  and 
ground  into  flour,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole 
to  high  value." 

Then  the  "  Northwestern  Miller  "  turns  to  the 
future  under  Reciprocity  and  sings  a  hymn  of 
triumph.    It  says  : 

"  Turning  from  the  pessimistic  to  the  opposite  point 
of  view,  the  contemplation  of  the  future  of 
American  milling  with  the  protective  tariff  re- 
moved and  free  Canadian  wheat  secured,  the 
prospect  is  a  grand  one.  With  this  enormous  and 
steadily  increasing  crop  free  to  pursue  its  natural, 
geographical  and  commercial  channels,  flowing 
into  the  mills  and  elevators  of  the  States,  a 
splendid  tide  of  activity  and  prosperity  would 
follow  in  its  wake.  Assured  of  their  f uture  suppl  y 
of  raw  material,  the  mills  of  America  would  go 
forward  on  their  developing  course,  continuing 
the  march  of  progress  which  has  brought  them 
to  the  front.  New  mills  would  be  built,  and 
capacities  enlarged.  New  markets  abroad  would 
be  sought  and  conquered. 

"New  railways  would  be  extended  into  the  wheat- 
growing  territory;  American  railways  carrying 
the  flour  from  the  mills  would  secure  additional 
freight;  American  banks  would  obtain  increased 
deposits;  and  greatly  enlarged  exchange  accounts; 
American  mill  operatives  would  be  in  demand  and 
pay-rolls  would  be  increased;  mill  machinery,  bags, 
barrels  and  other  mill  supplies  would  be  required 
in  larger  quantities ;  more  money  would  be  in  cir- 
culation; and  the  benefit  would  be  felt  in  every 
artery  of  industrial   life  touched  by  milling. 

"There  would  be  an  increase  in  grain  firms,  in 
elevators,  and  in  every  branch  of  the  grain- 
handling  and  flour-making  interests.  This  would 
be  felt  in  the  added  value  of  real  estate  and  in 


the  solid  and  substantial  development  of  every 
undertaking  and  enterprise  that  makes  a  com- 
munity prosperous.  Farmers  would  find  a 
better  market  for  their  products;  and,  in  the  end, 
should  this  crop  be  assimilated  at  home  rather 
than  abroad,  they  will  secure  an  average  higher 
price  for  their  wheat  because  of  the  ability  of  the 
progressive  and  successful  miller  to  pay  more 
for  his  raw  material." 

WHY  NOT  ALL  THIS  FOR  CANADA? 

Now,  don't  Canadians  want  all  these  advantages? 

Don't  we  want  "  new  mills,"  "  new  markets," 
"new  railways,"  more  "  money  in  circulation," 
"  bigger  pay-rolls,"  increased  value  in  our  land,  and 
all  the  profitable  benefits  which  this  American 
paper  says  will  go  to  the  people  who  grind  the 
Canadian  wheat  crop? 

We  have  the  wheat  crop.  Why  not  keep  it  at 
home  and  grind  it  ourselves?  Then  it  will  be  of 
us  that  it  can  be  said: — 

u  The  miller  who  is  able  to  grind  this  enormous 
crop  will  be  the  miller  of  the  future;  and,  where 
he  is,  there  will  be  the  great  mills  of  the  world." 


Barley. 

Barley  is  another  pet "  exhibit "  of  the  advocates 
of  Reciprocity.  This  is  quite  natural  for  people 
who  do  not  realize  that  Canada  has  been  growing  of 
late,  and  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
can  dig  up  a  statement  from  some  dead  and  gone 
Canadian  statesman  in  favor  of  Reciprocity.  They 
argue  that  because  we  once  wanted  Reciprocity, 
we  must  want  it  now.  They  would  probably  give 
a  rattle  to  a  grown  man  on  the  plea  that  he  cried 
for  it  when  a  baby. 

The  Reciprocity  press  chortle  over  the  free  barley 
clause.  They  show  that  we  once  sold  a  lot  of  barley 
to  the  Americans,  but  that  the  wicked  McKinley 
tariff  killed  that  trade;  and  they  infer  that  we  will 
now  be  glad  to  resume  the  business  of  raising  and 
selling  barley  to  the  Americans  just  where  we  left 
off  in  1890.  For  them,  nothing  has  changed  in 
twenty-one  years. 

For  instance,  one  Liberal  writer  tells  us  that  in 
1890,  we  sold  the  Americans  9,934,500  bushels  of 
barley  valued  at  $6,454,600;  and  that  in  the  year 
1910,  when  the  American  tariff  still  levied  its  thirty 
cents  tax  on  our  barley,  our  sales  had  declined  to 
147,600  bushels  at  a  value  of  $66,000.  "  Mr. 
Fielding,"  he  goes  on,  "  has  secured  free  access  again 
to  the  American  market  for  our  barley;  and  an 
opportunity  to  secure  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least 
$5,600,000  on  one  item  alone  is  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  farmers."  The  exports  to  Britain 
are  mixed  up  with  these  figures. 

"  Wake  up,  Canadians!"  he  adds  with  unconscious 
irony.  The  Canadians  have  been  awake  all  along; 
and  it  is  he  and  his  friends  who  have  been  and  still 
are  asleep. 

DID  BARLEY  STOP  GROWING  IN  1890? 

Does  he  suppose  that  Canadians  stopped  growing 
barley  when  McKinley  issued  the  death  warrant 
of  our  barley  trade?  Not  exactly.  We  were  not 
taking  orders  from  Washington  just  then,  in  the 
good  old  days  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  We  continued 
to  raise  barley.  Whereas,  in  1889,  we  grew  roughly 
only  28.000,000  bushels,  in  1909  we  produced  nearly 
49,000,000  bushels.  That  is,  we  increased  our  yield 
of  barley  by  21,000,000  bushels.  But  we  sold 
very  much  less  to  the  United  States;  and  we  did 
not  export  very  much  to  Britain.  What  did  we 
do  with  it? 


We  fed  it. 

We  had  learned  a  better  way. 

Did  it  pay  us  to  feed  it?    Let  us  see. 

The  report  of  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College 
says  that  it  takes  from  3  to  3  J  pounds  of  barley 
to  make  one  pound  of  pork.  Taking  the  average 
price  of  hogs  as  $7.00  a  hundred,  this  works  out 
in  this  way : — 

On  3  pounds  of  barley  to  one  pound  of  pork,  we 
get  $1.12  a  bushel  for  our  barley. 

On  3  \  pounds  of  barley  to  one  pound  of  pork,  we 
get  96  cts.  a  bushel  for  our  barley. 

NEW  YORK  BARLEY  MARKET  MOVED. 

Then  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question.  The 
American  market  which  used  to  buy  Ontario  barley 
has  moved  West.  Before  the  Dingley  bill,  New 
York  led  all  the  States  in  the  manufacture  of  malt. 
After  the  Canadian  supply  was  cut  off,  the  malting 
industry  declined  in  Buffalo  and  moved  westward 
to  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  To  quote 
from  the  inf  ormation  which  President  Taft  collected 
for  his  Reciprocity  negotiators,  and  for  which  our 
negotiators  had  no  parallel,  "  from  1890  to  1905, 
Wisconsin  increased  the  value  of  her  (malt)  pro- 
duction from  $2,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  Illinois  from 
$4,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  and  Minnesota  from 
$240,000  to  $1,000,000,  while  the  value  of  New 
York's  production  declined  from  $9,000,000  to 
$7,000,000."  And,  moreover,  the  New  York  Brew- 
ers had  learned  to  get  along  without  the  Canadian 
supply. 

Our  Rip  Van  Winkles  should  think  of  these  little 
things  when  expecting  to  pick  up  business  just 
where  they  laid  it  down  twenty-one  years  ago. 

THE  CANADIAN  FARMER  GETS  NO  MORE. 

Then  there  is  another  point.  Has  the  reduction 
in  the  American  duty  ever  enabled  the  Canadian 
farmer  to  get  more  for  his  barley  in  the  American 
market? 

Let  us  see. 

In  1894  the  American  duty  on  barley  was  30 
cents  a  bushel.  The  price  paid  for  barley  in  the 
Chicago  market  thatj  yeax  was  from  51  to  53  \  cents. 

In  1895,  the  American  duty  on  barley  had  been 
reduced  to  30  per  cent,  or  about  12  cents  a  bushel. 
The  highest  price  paid  in  Chicago  that  year  for  a 
slightly  inferior  grade  was  40  cents. 

In  1898,  the  old  duty  of  30  cents  a  bushel  came 
back  again.  The  price  of  barley  in  Chicago  that 
year  ran  up  once  more  to  50  \  cents. 

HAY. 

Hay  classes  itself  with  pulp  wood  in  this  connec- 
tion. Although  it  is  by  no  means  always  true,  still 
hay  will  oftener  bring  a  higher  price  across  the 
border  than  in  Canada.  We  desire  to  be  perfectly 
frank  on  this  as  on  all  other  points. 

But  can  a  farmer  afford  to  sell  continuous  crops 
of  hay  off  his  land? 

Experts  unite  in  saying  that  he  cannot.  He  is 
simply  depleting  his  capital.  He  is  like  a  man  who 
draws  money  out  of  the  bank  and  spends  it,  and 
never  puts  any  back.  That  sort  of  a  spendthrift 
may  have  a  fine  time  for  a  while;  but  the  end  is 
certain.    He  is  rushing  into  ruin. 

It  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that 
it  is  a  crime  for  farmers  in  a  permanently  agricul- 
tural section  of  the  country  to  export  their  hay. 
They  should  keep  it,  feed  it  and  return  the  fer- 
tilizing results  to  the  soil.  To  export  hay  is  to 
export  the  rawest  sort  of  raw  material.  It  is  to 
get  the  smallest  price  for  the  product  of  the  land. 


It  is  to  do  the  unskilled  labor  and  take  the  unskilled 
laborer's  share  of  the  profits,  while  permitting  the 
Americans  to  perform  the  skilled  labor  and  get  the 
skilled  laborer's  pay. 

People  talk  loosely  of  permanent  hay  meadows. 
If  you  mean  real  hay,  and  not  marsh  hay,  no  such 
meadows  exist.  To  ship  real  hay  off  the  farm 
is  to  impoverish  and  finally  destroy  the  farm. 

We  might  get  more  money  for  the  moment  by 
permitting  the  Americans  to  come  in  and  chop 
down  and  carry  off  our  pulp  wood  forests.  But 
we  would  be  the  greatest  fools  imaginable  to  sell 
out  so  cheaply.  All  we  need  do  is  to  keep  our 
pulp  wood,  and  manufacture  it  into  pulp  and  paper 
ourselves;  and  we  will  get  many  times  as  much 
money  for  our  natural  products.  So  it  is  with  hay. 
What  we  should  export  is  not  hay  but  meat. 

OATS. 

Canada  is  in  the  same  position  regarding  oats  that 
she  is  touching  many  other  natural  products — that 
is,  she  produces  a  much  better  article  than  can  be 
grown  south  of  the  line.  Prices  are  not  perceptibly 
different  in  the  two  countries;  but  the  Americans 
would  doubtless  like  to  get  our  superior  oats  with 
a  view  to  competing  with  our  superior  oatmeals  in 
the  British  market. 

That  would  mean  that  the  farmers  would  get  no 
higher  prices,  but  that  they  would  lose  the  by- 
products of  oat-milling  with  which  to  feed  their 
cattle.  To-day,  American  concerns  build  branch 
mills  in  Canada  to  get  better  oats.  This  brings 
capital  to  Canada,  employs  labor  here,  and  keeps 
the  by-products  for  our  cattle-raisers.  The  Amer- 
ican Cereal  Co.'s  mill  at  Peterboro  is  an  instance 
of  this. 

Reciprocity  would  wipe  out  this  advantage,  keep 
the  milling  business  largely  in  the  United  States, 
rob  our  farmers  of  feed  and  a  Home  Market,  and 
yet  give  them  no  more  for  their  oats. 

Kow  much  "better  it  would  be  for  us  to  take  the 
Democrats'  "  farmers'  free  list "  without  Reciprocity, 
and  send  the  Americans  our  "breakfast  foods" 
instead  of  our  oats? 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Normally,  the  United  States  produce  enough 
dairy  products  for  their  own  consumption  and  some- 
thing to  export.  Under  special  conditions,  this 
may  not  always  be  apparent.  Thus  during  the 
three  years  prior  to  last  year,  there  was  a  failure 
in  the  fodder  crops  all  over  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  Continent;  and  the  result  was  that  American 
supplies  of  dairy  products  ran  low.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  Canada. 

*  But  last  year,  ordinary  conditions  were  restored, 
and  production  at  once  overtook  and  passed  con- 
sumption. The  result  was  that  many  American 
buyers  were  left  with  large  surpluses  on  their  hands 
which  they  had  to  cold  storage,  and  prices  fell  in 
the  United  States  accordingly.  The  result  was 
that  much  was  exported  to  Canada  and  Britain  at 
a  direct  loss  to  the  exporter;  but  he  could  not  help 
himself.  This  would  have  been  harder  on  our 
farmers,  had  there  been  no  duty  to  keep  the  Amer- 
icans from  "  dumping;  "  and  it  shows  what  a  fallacy 
it  is  for  our  farmers  to  expect  to  find  a  steady 
market  for  dairy  products  south  of  the  line. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  exporters 
must  make  up  their  minds  for  whom  they  are  going 
to  produce.  They  cannot  make  cheese  and  butter 
to  sell  to  the  Americans;  and  then,  finding  that 
market  over-stocked,  ship  it  to  England.  For  the 
Americans  want  soft-bodied  cheese  and  high-colored, 
well-salted  butter,  while  the  British  people  ask  for 


firm-bodied  cheese  and  pale-colored,  mild-salted 
butter.  Thus  a  belief  that  we  are  going  to  get  a 
market  in  the  United  States  may  lead  to  serious 
loss  in  the  end. 

Even  the  sale  of  cream  across  the  border  is  an 
uncertain  business  as  a  Province  of  Quebec  Company 
showed  just  the  other  day  by  going  out  of  business 
because  of  the  low  prices  in  the  New  England 
market.  Moreover,  recent  investigation  has  shown 
that  prices  for  milk  and  cream  are  higher  in  the 
counties  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  south  of 
the  river.  And  most  of  the  cream  so  sold  goes  into 
butter  to  compete  with  our  own  products. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  merging  of  the  two 
markets  must  result  in  the  loss  of  identity  for  the 
superior  Canadian  products.  At  great  expense,  we 
have  conquered  a  place  in  the  British  markets  for 
our  dairy  products.  We  have  established  Dairy 
Schools,  given  instruction  in  factories,  provided 
cold  storage  on  cars  and  steamships,  and  done  every- 
thing that  an  ingenious  Government  department 
could  suggest  to  make  Canadian  dairy  products  the 
best  in  the  market.  And  now  this  is  to  be  all  lost 
through  the  inextricable  blending  of  our  products 
with  the  American  "  makes "  when  they  are 
shipped  together  via  New  York. 

Elsewhere  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  while 
we  are  being  disappointed  in  the  United  States  and 
robbed  of  our  special  character  in  England,  our 
Home  Market  will  be  coolly  taken  possession  of 
by  New  Zealand,  Australian,  Argentine  and  possibly 
Danish  butter. 

EGGS. 

At  the  time  Commercial  Union  was  openly  ad- 
vocated by  Erastus  Wiman  and  others — just  before 
the  Liberals  adopted  the  "  baby "  and  called  it 
Unrestricted  Reciprocity — the  benefit  to  the  Great 
Canadian  Hen  was  one  of  the  choicest  tidbits  held 
out  to  us.  Mr.  Wiman  said  that  the  Canadian  Hen 
could  become  our  emblem  as  the  Eagle  was  the 
emblem  of  the  Americans. 

However  that  may  have  been  then,  the  Canadian 
egg  does  not  secure  much  of  a  welcome  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  gave  an  interview 
the  other  day  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Canada 
sold  the  United  States  only  about  35,000  doz.  eggs 
a  year,  while  the  Americans  sold  us  1,000,000  doz. 
eggs  a  year.  The  American  Eagle  seems  to  be 
beating  the  Canadian  Hen  at  her  own  trade. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  when  we  consult 
the  scale  of  prices.  Eggs  bring  more  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States.  That  is  simple  enough, 
isn't  it?  When  we  can  get  more  for  our  u  hen 
fruit  "  at  home,  why  should  we  ship  it  abroad? 

Taking  the  prices  current  last  January,  we  find 
the  following  comparison  between  the  producers' 
prices  for  eggs  in  the  neighboring  Canadian  and 
American  markets  mentioned: — 
*State  and  Province       Producers'  price  for  eggs. 

Maine  26  to  30  cents  per  doz. 

New  Brunswick  30  cents  a  doz. 

Burlington,  Vt  24  cents. 

Montreal  30  cents. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y  28  cents. 

Prescott,  Ont  30  cents. 

*  American  Senate  Document,  849. 
What  will  the  Canadian  Hen  gain  from  Reciprocity? 

What  will  it  lose? 

Our  duty  of  three  cents  a  doz.  will  come  off  eggs; 
and  our  market  will  be  open  to  the  cheap  American 
eggs.    Then  it  will  be  opened  as  well  to  pretty 


nearly  all  the  egg-producing  countries  of  the  world 
under  that  "  most-favored-nation "  clause.  As 
we  are  importing  eggs  from  China  now,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  area  from  "which  we  may  not  bring 
them  when  there  is  no  duty  to  protect  the  Canadian 
Hen.  Sweden  is  an  exporter  of  eggs,  for  example, 
sending  out  $582,837  worth  in  1908.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  exporting  a  few  eggs  now;  and 
might,  under  encouragement,  export  more.  Russia 
exports  eggs  to  the  value  of  $28,248,390;  and  little 
Denmark  to  the  value  of  $7,000,428. 

Erastus  Wiman  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  Great 
Canadian  Hen  in  such  a  sad  plight. 

POTATOES. 

Among  other  casualties,  the  humble  Canadian 
potato  will  have  its  "  eye  "  knocked  out  by  Reci- 
procity. Potatoes  are  an  important  crop  any  where; 
but  they  are  of  especial  importance  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. During  the  five  winter  months  it  was  esti- 
mated that  New  Brunswick  shipped  five  hundred 
and  fifty  carloads  of  potatoes  to  the  Montreal 
market.  Eastern  Ontario,  Eastern  Quebec,  Maine 
and  New  York  supplied  another  fifty  carloads. 
This  ran  to  about  400,000  bushels  in  all. 

Taking  the  prices  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  New 
Brunswick  tubers  were  bringing  63  cents  per  bushel 
on  the  Montreal  market,  while  even  then  New  York 
and  Maine  could  lay  down  potatoes  in  that  market, 
after  paying  the  20  cents  per  bushel  duty,  at  62  cents 
and  60  cents.  Counting  both  freight  and  duty, 
the  American  farmer  was  getting  about  27  cents  a 
bushel  as  against  43  cents  for  the  New  Brunswick 
farmer.  Now  what  chance  would  the  New  Bruns- 
wick farmer  have  against  the  American  farmer 
if  the  duty  were  removed?  And  removed  it  will 
be  by  Reciprocity. 

To-day,  New  Brunswick  sends  its  potatoes  not 
only  to  Montreal  but  to  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  other 
Ontario  towns,  and  even  into  the  Western  cities. 
Farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  find  local 
markets  as  well.  But  these  ^  markets  would  be 
swamped  by  the  cheap  American  potato  if  Reci- 
procity were  in  force. 

Last  year,  there  was  a  surplus  of  potatoes  all 
round.  They  sold  in  Montreal  for  twenty-five  cents 
a  bushel.  But  the  New  York  buyer  did  not  help 
eat  up  the  Canadian  surplus;  he  was  busy  eating 
up  the  New  England  surplus.  That  is,  the  Canadian 
farmer  would  not  gain  during  a  year  of  over-pro- 
duction, but  would  have  to  face  American  com- 
petition in  ordinary  years. 

Mr.  Fielding  told  his  audience  in  Montreal  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  New  Brunswick 
potato  question.  As  he  negotiated  the  agreement, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  this  statement. 

FRUIT. 

Do  you  think,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  common  experience  and  common 
sense,  that  a  northern  country  would  likely  be  able 
to  compete  on  level  terms  with  a  southern  country 
in  fruit-raising? 

Would  not  the  sun  in  its  course  fight  against  the 
northern  orchards?  Fruit  would  ripen  earlier  in 
the  south  and  glut  the  markets  of  the  north  before 
its  own  product  was  ready.  We  all  know  that 
strawberries  frcm  the.  Southern  States,  apples  from 
American  orchards,  pears  and  plums  grown  by 
our  neighbors,  fill  the  windows  of  our  fruit  stores 
while  our  own  vines  and  trees  carry  nothing  but 
green  fruit. 

If  Protection  is  to  be  impartially  applied — if  it 
is  not  to  be  kept  solely  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
most-favored-manufacturers — if  the  man  who  tills 
the  soil  is  ever  to  get  any  of  its  help  at  all — ob- 


viously the  northern  fruit  business  should  be  pro- 
tected. It  is  worth  protecting.  The  census  is 
about  to  be  taken,  so  that  we  cannot  furnish  late 
official  figures;  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  thirty  million  fruit  trees  in  Canada  to-day, 
which,  at  the  ridiculously  low  rate  of  $5  a  tree,  would 
give  us  a  value  of  $150,000,000.  That  is  an  in- 
vestment worth  saving. 

Then  we  have  the  basic  right  of  every  native- 
industry  to  be  protected  against  cheap  labor.  The 
British  Columbia  Provincial  Association  gives  us 
the  following  comparison  of  labor  charges  between 
its  own  orchards  and  Southern  Oregon. 

Cost  of 

Cost  of  Team.    Day  Labor.    Packing      Cost  of 

Apples.  Box. 
Southern  Oregon    $1.50  to    6  to  7  cts.     10  to  11 

$4  to  $5  pr.  day.  1.75  a  box.  cents. 
Brit.  Columbia  $6       2.50      8  to  10  cts.     14  cts. 

to  $7  per  day.  a  box. 

*Hansard,  Feb.  15, 1911,  page  3619. 
AMERICAN  FRUIT  INDUSTRY  GROWING. 

The  fruit  business  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  and  looking  for  new  markets.  California 
exported  last  year  14,050  carloads  of  just  such 
fruits  as  we  produce ;  and  Washington  and  Idaho — 
even  in  the  face  of  the  duty — broke  the  market  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  in 
peaches,  plums  and  apples.  Our  own  fruit  valleys 
have  been  planted  at  great  expense,  a  million  and 


The  latest  dangerous  pest  to  the  Canadian 
Fruit-grower. 

a  half  having  been  spent  already  on  irrigation  in 
the  valley  of  Okanagan  alone. 

Similar  investments  are  being  made  elsewhere. 
The  Old  Country  Association  of  Fruit  Growers 
told  the  Prime  Minister  straight  that  they  had 
brought  their  capital  out  to  this  country  and  in- 
vested it  in  fruit  farms  in  the  Ontario  Peninsula 
on  the  strength  of  positive  assurances  in  official 
pamphlets  that  "the  Ontario  grower  is  protected 
in  the  home  market  by  a  high  tariff  against  foreign 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  thus  enjoys  that 
market  without  serious  competition  from  outside 
sources." 

Now  all  these  pledges  are  to  be  broken,  our 
national  good  faith  sullied,  and  the  millions  invested 
under  these  pledges  and  on  our  good  faith  turned 
to  total  loss.  Is  this  the  way  we  advertise  for  in- 
telligent immigrants  with  capital  to  invest?  Or 
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do  we  prefer  wastrels  with  just  enough  coin  to  slip 
past  the  inspectors? 

The  fruit  growers  ask  nothing  unreasonable. 
Rich  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  unseasonable 
fruit,  can  well  pay  the  duty  on  the  early  southern 
crop  which  is  shipped  half-green  and  never  attains 
the  rich  flavor  of  the  home-grown  article.  When 
our  fruit  is  in,  there  is  plenty  of  it;  and  it  is  cheap, 
tempting,  fresh  and  ripened  on  the  vine  or  tree. 
All  that  the  fruit  growers  ask  is  that  they  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  compete  with  the  spasmodic  sur- 
pluses of  southern  growers  who  dump  their  over- 
production— which  looks  better  than  it  tastes — ■ 
down  upon  us,  and  so  kill  the  prices  for  sun-ripened 
and  seasonable  Canadian  fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  Market  Gardener  is  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  fruit  grower.  He  must  fight  climate. 
He  begins  by  coaxing  his  plants  along  under  glass, 
and  he  watches  eagerly  for  the  time  when  the  tardy 
sun  sufficiently  warms  the  soil  to  enable  him  to  put 
them  into  the  ground. 

Meantime,  his  market  is  being  invaded  by  the 
vegetable  growers  of  the  South.  They  beat  him — 
not  by  industry — but  solely  by  grace  of  a  Southern  ex- 
posure. They  ship  their  products  into  Canada  over 
the  tariff  to-day;  and  men  of  wealth  indulge  in  them, 
no  matter  what  the  price  may  be.  But  the  great 
market  of  the  common  people  is  awaiting  the  better, 
riper,  more  natural  products  of  the  home  gardens. 

If  a  Canadian  farmer  has  a  lot  on  a  Southern 
hillside,  he  may  be  able  to  beat  the  general  rush  a 
week  or  so;  and  he  looks  to  get  a  nice  little  profit 
on  this  account.  But  if  American  early  vegetables 
could  be  dumped  in  here  without  paying  the  duty, 
this  advantage  would  be  swept  wholly  out  of  his 
hands;  and  even  the  general  crop,  when  it  came  in, 
would  have  to  face  a  jaded  market  and  a  flood  of 
free  competition. 

On  vegetables  which  may  be  called  delicacies, 
the  American  price  usually  rules  lower  than  ours; 
and,  without  the  duty,  would  swamp  our  markets 
even  when  our  crops  are  in.  Thus  cauliflowers  sold 
last  January  for  20  cents  in  Buffalo  and  22c.  in 
Toronto.  Celery  brought  the  producer  30  cents  a 
doz.  in  Buffalo  and  60  cents  in  Toronto,  and  sold 
for  8c.  per  head  in  Burlington  and  12c.  in  Montreal. 

Even  over  the  tariff,  we  are  great  importers  of 
vegetables.  In  1910,  we  imported  $821,236  worth 
from  United  States  alone — a  tidy  lot  to  come  in 
competition  with  our  Canadian  farmers.  Then 
the  nations  that  enter  under  the  "most-favored- 
nation"  clause,  are — some  of  them — good  ex- 
porters of  vegetables.    Take  a  few  of  the  facts. 

Argentina. 

Potatoes   $60,151 

Australia. 

Potatoes   79,667 

Onions   90,846 

Bermuda. 

Potatoes   28,236 

Onions   62,364 

Austro-Hungary. 

Potatoes   547,462 

Others   1,344,296 

Denmark. 

Potatoes   63,784 

Japan. 

Onions   237,532 

Potatoes   222,814 

Russia. 

Potatoes   516,838 

*Hansard,  1911,  pages  6862-6887;  and  British 
Statesman's  Year  Book,  1910. 


These  will  come  into  competition  with  the  farmer 
more  than  with  the  market-gardener;  but  the  two 
businesses  run  very  close  together  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  many  men  will  be  hit  on  both 

counts. 

The  farmer  is  going  to  be  the  most  surprised  man 
in  the  universe  if  Reciprocity  goes  into  effect.  It 
will  be  all  "blows"  and  no  "ha'pence"  for  him. 

PORK  PACKING. 

The  pork  packing  business  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Canada.  To  the  Canadian 
farmer,  it  is  doubly  important  in  that  it  gives  him 
a  steady  home  market  for  a  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable product.  Some  idea  of  its  growth  may 
be  had  from  the  fact  that  its  exports  to  Britain 
stood  at  $600,000  in  1890  and  had  risen  to  $15,- 
000,000  in  1903.  That  was  the  top-notch  year; 
but  they  stand  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000 
annually  now. 

This  is  a  business  worth  saving. 

Reciprocity  would  kill  it  as  certainly  as  the 
packer  kills  his  hog. 

The  Canadian  farmer  cannot  grow  hogs  as 
cheaply  as  his  American  rival  because  of  climatic 
conditions  and  the  lack  of  such  crops  as  corn 
and  alfalfa.  Prices  do  more  gymnastic  per- 
formances in  the  United  States  than  here;  but, 
year  in  and  year  out,  they  rule  steadily  higher 
in  Canada.  This  means  the  Canadian  packer 
cannot  get  his  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  his 
American  competitor. 

Moreover,  the  very  fluctuations  in  price  would 
hurt  the  Canadian  packer.  There  would  be 
periods  each  year  under  Reciprocity  when  the 
American  prices  would  rule  higher,  and  Canadian 
hogs  would  naturally  go  in  search  of  them.  This 
would  leave  the  Canadian  packing  houses  idle 
and  prevent  them  making  their  week-to-week 
exportations  to  Britain.  Now,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  both  be  able  to  keep  running 
and  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  goods  into  the  British 
market  if  they  are  to  prosper.  This  can  be  done 
now  because  the  Canadian  packer  has  the  domestic 
market  and  supply  to  depend  upon;  but  if  robbed 
of  the  Western  market  in  favor  of  Chicago  and 
compelled  to  shut  down  from  time  to  time,  for 
lack  of  hogs,  he  would  infallibly  go  out  of  business. 

The  result  would  be  that  there  would  be  no 
home  market  for  the  Canadian  hog.  The  Canadian 
farmer  would  be  compelled  to  take  the  American 
price  at  all  times — which  averages  lower  for  the 
year — to  compete  with  the  American  farmer  whom 
climate  and  crops  help  to  raise  hogs  more  cheaply, 
and  to  pay  the  additional  freight  and  other 
charges  to  send  his  hog  to  the  more  distant  markets. 

The  country  would  lose  an  industry.  The 
farmer  would  lose  just  that  much  Home^Market 
for  his  other  food  stuffs  beside  losing  the  Home 
Demand  for  his  hogs;  and  would  get  less  money 
for  them  than  he  does  now.  Who  would  gain? 
The  Chicago  packing  houses. 

Under  present  conditions — as  we  have  said— the 
Canadian  farmer  gets  more  for  his  hogs  than  if  his 
prices  were  controlled  from  Chicago.  The  following 
are  the  average  prices  for  the  last  five  years  in 
the  Montreal,  Ingersoll  and  Chicago  markets  :— 
*  Year  Chicago    Montreal  Ingersoll,Ont. 

1906   $6.25        $7.77  $7.17 

1907   6.10  7.43  6.85 

1908   5.70  7.10  6.87 

1909   7.35  8.64  8.04 

1910   8.90  9.60  9.11 

*  Statement  of  Ingersoll  Packing  Co.,  Limited, 
and  a  Montreal  House. 
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An  authority  on  the  subject  puts  the  following 
pertinent  question: — 

"  During  the  past  ten  years  the  hog  has  been 
the  mortgage-raiser  for  our  Eastern  Canadian 
farmers.  How  can  we  compete  with  the  American 
farmer  on  the  irrigated  plains  of  the  great  South- 
West  who  grows  yearly  three  to  four  crops  of 
alfalfa  and  on  each  of  them  raises  and  fattens 
as  many  crops  of  hogs?" 

HORSES. 

When  we  come  to  the  horse  trade,  there  is  no 
room  for  argument.  Horses  are  much  higher 
and  better  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States; 
and  Reciprocity  means  a  ruinous  cut  in  the  price 
of  horses  here  and  an  equally  ruinous  flooding  of 
the  country  with  much  poorer  animals. 

We  have  long  been  proud  of  our  stock  in  this 
country.  Our  Government  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  pedigreed  horses  are  much  stricter 
than  the  American  regulations,  with  the  result 
that  our  draught  Clydesdale  horses  have  taken 
prizes  in  Chicago  and  our  Percherons  the  sweep- 
stakes in  Spokane  and  Seattle.  Yearly  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  best  pedigreed  stock  of 
Britain  and  France  have  been  imported  into 
Canada;  and  this  whole  creditable  and  profitable 
industry  would  be  destroyed  by  opening  the 
flood-gates  to  the  "  cheaper  and  nastier  American 
common-bred  horses.  "The  horses  from  the 
Western  States  have  not  the  stamina  of  the  On- 
tario-bred horses,"  says  our  expert,  "but  are  sold 
cheaper  and  can  be  laid  down  cheaper." 

At  the  time  of  writing,  horses  are  worth  from 
$25_to  $50  more  in  Toronto  than  in  Buffalo — 
two^quickly  competing  points — and  Hon.  Nelson 
i  Monteith,  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
,'Ontario  Cabinet,  and  a  well-known  horseman, 
H&ys  that  "at  a  conservative  estimate,  reciprocity 
yould  depreciate  the  value  of  every  horse  in  the 
-founty  of  Perth  at  least  25  percent."    Mr.  Mon- 
f^ith  puts  the  value  of  horses  in  Ontario  alone 
*'t  $100,000,000,  which  shows  the  worth  of  the 
idustry  with  which  the  Government  is  trifling 
light-heartedly.    The  sales  for  last  year  in 
°f  at  Province  reached  nearly  ten  million  dollars. 

The  sales  of  horses  for  the  year  ending  June 
3th,  1909,  in  some  of  the  Ontario  counties  show 
JjHe  worth  of  this  trade. 

*Perth   $346,437 

p,      Bruce   447,171 

g       Elgin   229,482 

Essex   341,484 

Huron   678,618 

Middlesex   548,460 

♦Report  of  Bureau  of  Industries. 

SHEEP. 

In  the  raising  of  sheep,  Canada  is  only  beginning. 
Experts  say  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  sheep 
countries  in  the  world;  but  we  have  so  far  done 
little  with  it.  The  crippling  of  our  woollen  indus- 
tries by  the  Fielding  tariff  may  have  much  to  do 
with  this.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  living  up  to 
our  opportunities  in  this  regard. 

Still  we  have  nearly  three  million  head  of  sheep, 
and  the  American  authorities  admit  that  they 
are  much  better  than  theirs.  The  price,  too,  is 
higher.  The  Canadian  farmer  gets  on  an  average 
$6  00  for  his  sheep,  while  the  American  farmer 
can  get  only  $4.00.  Still  the  American  has  an 
enprmous  quantity  of  his  cheaper  sheep  to  pour 
into  this  market,  the  estimate  being  57,216,000  head. 

American  lambs  are  now  imported  into  Canada 
over  the  duty,  hammering  down  our  prices.  The 


Toronto  "News,"  for  example,  reported  a  fall  of 
50  cents  a  hundred  on  April  17th,  because  of  the 
importation  of  shorn  lambs  from  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  though  they  had  to  surmount  a  duty 
of  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  head.  When  the  duty  is 
removed  by  Reciprocity,  these  lambs  will  come 
in  in  flocks;  and  it  will  be  the  Canadian  farmers 
who  will  be  "shorn". 

American  official  reports  on  this  subject  admit 
that  "  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ontario  are  favor- 
able to  this  industry."  In  the  West,  little  has 
been  done  with  it  as  yet;  but  much  might  be- 
But  little  is  likely  to  be  done,  and  what  we  have 
will  be  drowned  out  by  the  cheap  sheep  from  the 
South,  if  Reciprocity  be  adopted.  The  State  of 
Wyoming  alone,  for  example,  grows  7,316,000 
head  as  contrasted  with  380,000  head  for  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia  combined. 


Cattle. 

It  is  practically  admitted  all  round  that  Reci- 
procity would  kill  the  cattle-raising  business  in 
Canada.  One  decisive  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
American  cattle-raiser  is  corn-feeding.  When  we 
use  corn,  we  must  import  it.  The  result  of  Reci- 
procity would  probably  be  that  we  would  export 
such  cattle  as  we  did  raise,  in  the  form  of  "  store 
cattle,"  to  the  United  States  where  they  would  be 
fattened  on  corn  and  even  on  feeds  exported  from 
Canada  in  a  raw  condition,  and  then  sold  as  a 
finished  product  in  the  British  market  where  we 
now  send  that  product  ourselves.  The  effect  of 
this  upon  the  farmer  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  last  year's  figures.  We  then  exported 
approximately  100,000  head  of  cattle  for  which  we 
got  over  seven  million  dollars.  Had  we  sold  these 
cattle  as  "  yearlings  "  to  the  Americans,  they  would 
have  netted  about  $20  a  head  or  two  million  dollars. 
So  our  farmers  would  have  lost  just  five  million 
dollars  on  the  deal,  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  their 
gains  (not  counting  the  cost  of  feeding). 

EXPORT  BOTH  CATTLE  AND  FEED. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  effect  of  Reciprocity 
would  be  that  we  would  ship  our  thin  cattle  to  the 
United  States,  and,  with  them,  our  hay,  straw, 
grain,  etc.,  which  would  be  used  there  to  help  fatten 
these  cattle.  The  main  product  of  the  manufacture 
— meat — would  be  sold  by  the  Chicago  Beef  Trust 
at  its  own  prices;  and  the  by-products  would  be 
employed  to  enrich  American  farms.  Our  farmers 
would  lose  the  whole  profit  of  manufacture — seventy 
per  cent,  as  we  have  seen — and  would  lose  the  re- 
turn of  the  fertilizing  elements  to  their  land.  Their 
farms  would  be  rapidly  impoverished;  and  very 
soon  the  cattle  business  in  Canada  would  either 
die  or  dwindle  to  the  purely  domestic  and  prelim- 
inary features. 

CATTLE  DEARER  IN  CANADA. 

As  to  the  comparative  prices  of  cattle  at  the 
present  time,  the  following  figures  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. In  Maine-  (quoting  Senate  Document 
849),  dairy  cows  are  worth  $33  and  other  cattle 
$16.90.  In  Nova  Scotia,  dairy  cows  are  worth  $37 
and  other  cattle  $29.  In  New  Brunswick,  they  are 
worth  $34  and  $28  respectively.  In  New  York, 
dairy  cows  are  worth  $39.50  and  other  cattle  $18.20. 
In  Ontario,  dairy  cows  are  quoted  at  $48  and  other 
cattle  $34.  In  Minnesota,  dairy  cows  are  put  at 
$33  and  other  cattle  at  $14.30.    In  Manitoba,  they 
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In  North  Dakota,  they  stand 
In  Saskatchewan,  they  go  $41 


run  $40  and  $23. 
$33.90  and  $20.50. 
and  $31. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  Canadian  cattle-raiser 
cannot  expect  to  get  higher  prices  for  his  cattle 
under  Reciprocity.  The  opposite  will  be  true. 
Prices  will  be  hammered  away  down  by  American 
competition. 

MILLING  BY-PRODUCTS. 

Another  important  item  to  the  cattle  business 
in  a  country  which  cannot  grow  corn  in  the  American 
fashion,  is  the  price  of  the  by-products  of  flour 
milling.  These  prices'are  now  well  below  the  Amer- 
ican prices;  but  if  we  ship  all  our  wheat  to  American 
mills  and  starve  our  own  milling  industry,  they 
will  probably  rule  higher.  And  this  spells  dis- 
aster from  another  direction  to  the  cattle  business. 

The  American  Senate  document,  to  which  we  have 
referred  elsewhere,  has  a  lot  of  detailed  information 


petition  introduced  by  Reciprocity.  The  Canadian 
rancher,  while  he  has  many  advantages,  is  com- 
pelled to  fight  climate  in  growing  his  cattle.  He 
meets  a  big  handicap  right  at  the  outset  in  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  among  his  calves.  They  say  that 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  calves  survive  on 
the  Canadian  ranch,  while  something  like  ninety 
per  cent,  survive  on  the  Southern  ranches  of  Mexico. 
Climate  helps  the  Canadian,  however,  once  the 
critical  season  is  over;  for  cattle  thrive  better  in 
our  cooler  latitudes.  Still,  a  severe  winter  takes 
heavy  toll  of  the  herds;  and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  do  much  for  the  cattle,  exposed — as  they  are — 
all  through  the  year. 

A  very  high  tribute  to  the  value  of  our  grazing 
lands  is  offered  by  an  illuminating  practice  of  some 
American  cattle  men.  As  their  own  grazing  lands 
became  beautifully  less,  they  have  looked  longingly 
across  the  border;  and,  finally,  some  of  them  have 
leased  Canadian  ranches  and  driven  Western  or 
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on  this  point  which  it  summarizes,  for  1910,  as 
follows: — 

"  The  Winnipeg  prices  for  both  bran  and  mid- 
dlings were  constantly  lower  than  those  of  Minne- 
apolis. In  the  case  of  bran,  the  difference  in  the 
p>rice  per  ton  ranged  from  50  cents  to  $5,  and  was 
less  than  $2.50  half  the  time  and  more  than  $2.50 
the  other  half  of  the  time.  In  the  case  of  mid 
dlings,  the  difference  in  price  per,  ton  ranges  from 
$1  to  $5.50." 

The  Toronto  prices  for  bran  ranged  from  75  cents 
to  $4.50  a  ton  below  Buffalo,  and  for  middlings, 
from  75  cents  to  $5  a  ton  below  Buffalo.  The 
Montreal  prices  were  also  lower  than  Buffalo,  though 
not  quite  as  low  as  Toronto  for  middlings. 

RANCHING. 

The  noble  and  romantic  Canadian  business  of 
ranching  will  very  probably  succumb  to  the  corn- 


Southern  bred  steers  across  the  boundary  to  feed' 
on  Canadian  pasturage.    These  can  be  returned, 
duty  free,  if  brought  back  within  six  months. 

But  the  effect  of  Reciprocity  will  be — as  we  have 
shown  elsewhere — to  make  the  fattening  of  cattle 
unprofitable  in  Canada.  Prospective  Canadian 
packing  houses  will  not  materialize.  The  industry 
will  be  killed  at  the  top.  And  ranching  will  become 
a  memory  of  the  wide  and  glorious  past. 

AN  EASTER  TRIP. 

Sometimes  a  little  leaf  out  of  life  is  as  illuminating 
as  a  long  study  of  blue  books.  Two  members  of 
Parliament— Mr.  Wright,  M.  P.,  of  Muskoka,  and 
Mr.  Sexsmith,  M.  P.,  of  East  Peterboro— took  a 
little  trip  during  the  Easter  recess,  visiting  the 
markets  of  Brockville  and  Prescott,  and  then  the 
neighboring  American  markets  from  Ogdensburg  to 
Oswego.    And  they  enquired  prices  as  they  went. 
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The  following  figures  give,  in  condensed  form,  some 
of  the  results  they  secured: — 


Ontario       New  York  State 

Potatoes   $1 . 10  a  bag.     45  to  60  cts.  a  bag 

Butter. ...   25  cts.  a  lb.        20  cts.  a  lb. 

Eggs   20  cts.  a  doz.       15  cts.  a  doz. 

Cheese  (new). .         Hi  cts.  a  lb.       10i  cts.  a  lb. 

Beef.   $10 . 35  per  cwt.    $7.50  per  cwt. 

Horses   $150  to  $250.       $75  to  $210. 

Cows   $45  to  $75  $40  to  $60. 


Cream  is  bringing  higher  prices  steadily  in  Brock- 
ville  and  Prescott  than  in  Morristown  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  just  across  the  river. 

Where  will  the  farmers  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Counties  gain  by  Reciprocity? 


Where  Does  the  General  Farmer 
Come  In? 

As  the  settlecf  and  permanent  general  farmer  has 
read  this  little  pamphlet — if  we  may  presume  that 
he  has  run  his  eye  through  most  of  it — he  cannot 
have  failed  to  see  that  he,  at  all  events,  stands  to 
lose  more  than  he  can  possibly  gain  from  this  merg- 
ing of  his  market  with  the  American,  and  opening 
it,  in  addition,  to  Australasia  and  the  twelve  "most- 
favored-nations." 

The  man  who  raises  only  one  crop  is  not  yet 
engaged  in  permanent  farming.  He  probably  will 
be  soon.  He  must  either  turn  to  the  real  business 
of  farming — that  is,  mixed  farming — or  move  on  to 
new  land.  No  farm  will  long  stand  "  mining  "  for 
any  one  crop.    That  means  exhaustion. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  our  farmers  are  permanent 
farmers — real  farmers — and  the  real  farming  in- 
dustry is  and  will  be  the  back-bone  of  the  nation. 
They  must  all  turn  their  attention  to  "  mixed 
farming  "  in  the  near  future  or  become  migratory. 
Hemes  cannet  be  established  on  one  crop  farms. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  permanent 
farmer  who  makes  his  money  by  selling  a  little  bit 
of  everything  and  a  good  deal  of  some  things? 

Let  us  see! 

He  may  have  a  few  horses  to  sell.  If  so,  he  gets 
more  for  them  to-day  in  Canada  by  considerable 
than  the  American  farmer  does  for  his  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  spoil  the 
Canadian  farmer's  Home  Market  by  letting  down 
the  bars  before  the  inferior  and  cheaper  American 
horse. 

He  will  lose  on  his  horses. 

He  feeds  a  few  cattle,  possibly,  for  the  butcher. 
Cattle  are  higher  to-day  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.  Where  does  the  farmer  gain?  He 
doesn't. 

He  will  lose  on  his  cattle. 

He  may  have  some  sheep,  and  will  very  likely 
have  a  few  pigs.  Both  bring  more  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States.  Where  will  our  typical 
farmer  gain  here  from  Reciprocity?  Then  he  must 
face  the  competition  of  Australian  mutton  and 
Chicago  pork.  The  fact  is  that  his  prices  for  these 
things  will  fall. 

He  will  surely  have  a  dairy,  and  sell  milk,  cream 
and  butter.  American  milk  products  will  come 
in  to  compete  with  him;  and  only  in  certain  places 
near  the  border  will  his  market  for  cream  be  in- 
creased. Even  this  increase  fails  about  as  frequently 
as  it  succeeds.  As  for  butter,  he  will  be  exposed 
to  the  competition  of  Denmark  and  all  the  big 
butter-making  countries  of  the  world. 

His  wife  will  have  eggs  to  sell;  but  she  can  get  more 
for  them  to-day  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 


He  may  want  to  put  potatoes  on  the  market,  but 
the  Canadian  market  is,  in  normal  years,  higher 
than  the  American.  He  will  have  other  vegetables; 
but  the  free  admission  of  the  products  of  the  more 
Southern  farms  of  the  United  States  will  glut  his 
Home  Market  and  break  his  prices.  He  will  lose  all 
along  the  line. 

m  If  he  goes  in  for  small  fruits,  American  competi- 
tion will  forestall  his  market,  "  stale  "  his  customers, 
and  flood  his  patrons  with  cheaper  fruit  when  he  is 
ready  to  sell.  Confessedly,  the  Canadian  fruit 
business  goes  by  the  board. 

His  oats  had  far  better  go  over  in  the  form  of 
oatmeal  under  the  new  "  farmer's  free  list":  his 
hay  should  go  across  the  border  as  meat;  and  his 
barley  had  better  be  fed  at  home.  Even  his  wheat 
will  lose  its  identity  and  high-priced  quality  if  mixed 
with  the  American;  and  he  will  lose  his  bran  and 
shorts  by  allowing  that  wheat  to  be  ground  in 
American  mills. 

It  grows  more  amazing — the  more  we  study  the 
situation — why  anyone  should  ever  have  conceived 
the  colossal  folly  of  imagining  that  "  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  in  farm  products  "  would  help 
the  Canadian  farmer. 

American  prices  are  almost  invariably  lower  than 
Canadian  prices. 

The  American  supply  is  larger  by  far  than  the 
Canadian. 

The  Americans  are  large  exporters  of  the  very 
things  which  Canada  has  for  sale. 

How  can  Canadian  farmers  possibly  expect  to 
gain  by  selling  their  produce  in  a  lower  market  than 
they  have  right  at  home? 

The  proposition  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 

Supporters  of  Reciprocity  try  to  capture  the  Grain 
Growers  by  telling  them  that  the  prices  of  wheat 
are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada. 
We  have  dealt  with  that  delusion  elsewhere  and 
shown  how  empty  it  is. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  Liberals  employ  it  as 
the  main  defence  of  their  astounding  policy,  shows 
how  weak  their  case  is. 

There  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

Reciprocity  is  a  "  gold  brick."  The  Government 
have  polished  away  at  it  till  they  have  made  it  shine; 
but  it  is  a  fraud.  It  will  not  help  the  farmers — ■ 
it  will  hurt  them.  And  it  will  menace  every  in- 
dustrial enterprise  in  the  country  with  destruction; 
it  will  paralyze  progress  and  discourage  investment; 
it  will  drive  away  capital;  it  will  make  the  prospec- 
tive investor  doubt  the  stability  of  any  Canadian 
policy;  it  will  by  these  means  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  farmers'  Home  Market — a  market  which 
absorbs  eighty  per  cent  of  his  produce. 

Moreover,  it  will  imperil  the  national  future  of 
Canada.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  two  men 
who  are  putting  this  agreement  through  at  Washing- 
ton— President  Taft  and  Speaker  Champ  Clark — 
have  stated  in  public  that  "  Canada  is  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,"  and  that  they  "  are  preparing  to 
annex  Canada." 

OUR  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  quoted  freely  from 
American  sources  of  information.  We  have  in 
many  cases  been  compelled  to  do  this  because  our 
Government  did  not  collect  or  publish  any  list  of 
comparative  prices,  or,  indeed,  much  other  pertinent 
information.  Our  other  statistics  in  many  cases 
have  been  taken  from  the  daily  market  reports,  but 
some  of  them  have  been  supplied  by  experts  in  the 
lines  of  business  affected.  The  pages  given  as 
Hansard  references  are  from  the  Revised  Edition. 
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